XVII
HABITS
WALTER PATER says, in his most oracular mood,
in that fine manifesto of a lofty Epicureanism
which is known as the Conclusion to the Renais-
sance essays, that to form habits is failure in
life. The difficulty in uttering oracles is that
one is obliged for the sake of being forcible
to reduce a statement to its simplest terms ; and
when one does that, there are generally a whole
group of cases which appear to be covered by
the statement, which contradict it. It is nearly
impossible to make any general statement both
simple enough and large enough. In the case
of Pater's pronouncement, he had fixed his
mental gaze so firmly on a particular phenome-
non, that he forgot that his words might prove
misleading when applied to the facts of life.
What he meant, no doubt, was that one of the
commonest of mental dangers is to form in-
tellectual and moral prejudices early in life, and